After fires destroyed thou- 
sands of homes, rents are 
soaring in hardest-hit areas. 
Devastating fires have forced 
people to take refuge in shel- 
ters, parks and their cars. 


by Erin McCormick 


eff Sugarman escaped his burning 
home in Santa Rosa on October 9 dur- 

ing the most destructive fire in 
California history. One week later, he faced 
-the horrors of the region’s housing market. 

One of the first inquiries Sugarman 
made was about a rental house nearby that 
was listed for $3,700 a month on Zillow. 
But when he emailed about seeing it, the 
owner told him the price had soared. 

“He said insurance companies had been 
calling him all day and they were willing to 
pay $4,700 to $5,000 (to house fire victims) 
so I’d better be prepared to pay more,” 
Sugarman said. He told the landlord he was 


“appalled” and “this was wrong.” 
Sugarman passed the communications to 


the local newspaper and the U.S. Justice 
Department, which he said was investigat- 
ing price gouging in the wake of the north- 
ern California fires that killed at least 42 
people and destroyed 8,400 buildings. 

A spokesman for the California state 
attorney general’s office said investigators 


by Keith McHenry, Food Not Bombs 


ore than 42 million 
Americans face hunger — 
nearly one in eight people. 
And this suffering is only 
going to get worse, in light of soaring rents 
and attacks on food and housing programs. 

Most of us are familiar with the nag- 
ging worry that we might not be able to 
pay all our bills. We’re terrified of a rent 
increase and about the cost of utilities. 
Worried that there always seems to be less 
and less money for food and clothing. 

The stress can be unbearable, causing 
sleeplessness and health problems. Fear of 
losing one’s job forces us to work under 
abusive conditions or take schedules that 
add to our stress. An injury, illness, fore- 
closure, unemployment, divorce, or fami- 
ly crisis hits, and before long we’re living 
in our car, on a friend’s couch, or even 
sleeping in a park or on a street corner. 

At least six people approached me in 
May 2017 who told me they had just lost 
their housing. Three or four people spoke 
with me in June about seeking shelter and 
food; a few more told me they moved to 
the streets in July, and more in August 
and September. Six people who had just 
lost their housing in Santa Cruz spoke to 


\merica’s Hunger Games 


: After sharing meals with America’s hungry for nearly eee 
years, I have never witnessed so much suffering as there is _ 
today — and it will only get worse due to federal cutbacks. 
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A resident walks through 


planned to enforce a price-gouging provi- 
sion in the state code that prohibits raising 
prices more than 10 percent following the 
declaration of a state of emergency. 

But an analysis, conducted for the 
Guardian by Zillow, of new rental listings 
since the fire appeared to show that prices 
in mid-October, compared to the previous 
month, have risen more than is typical for 
rentals in Sonoma and Napa, the two 


me seeking information about. shelter or 
other services in just the first six days of 
October. I could sense the embarrassment 
in their soft whispers of shame as they 
asked about a safe place to sleep, a place 
to take a shower, a place to find a regular 
meal. I could see the shock of those first 
days on the street in their eyes. 

I have been sharing vegan meals with 
America’s hungry for nearly 38 years. I 
have never witnessed so much suffering 
as there is today. In years past, one or two 
people per month might have admitted to 
me they just lost their homes, but today 
it’s closer to four to six people who 
approach me every month. And with the 
proposed cuts in food stamps and housing 
assistance, and the skyrocketing cost of 
rent, it’s only going to get worse. 

But what might be more troubling is 
the response of the local authorities in 
nearly every American city. Those with- 
out housing are driven away from place to 
place. Their pitiful belongings, necessities 
for surviving on the street, are confiscated 
and trashed. Police ransack and destroy 
tents, blankets, coats, and shoes as their 
owners stand by helpless. 

At the same time, city after city passes 
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See America’s Hunger Games page 10 


her burned property in Santa Rosa after the destructive 
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counties hit hardest by the fires. 

Between September and mid-October, 
Zillow data showed a typical asking rent 
jumped 36 percent in Sonoma to $3,224 
from $2,366, and 23 percent in Napa to 
$3,094 from $2,509. Usually, price 
increases are down in Napa in October 
and neutral in Sonoma. 

In Sonoma County, where median rents 
increased by nearly 44 percent between 


wildfire. 


Food Not Bombs shares free meals in Santa Cruz. Despite the increases in hunger 
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2011 and August 2017, according to 
Zillow, the housing market is already over- 


heated. But last week’s rental prices were 
still on pace to jump 16 times faster for 


Sonoma and 22 times faster for Napa in 
October, compared to the average monthly 
rates in June; July and August. 

“These data would suggest that rents 
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and poverty, meal programs are under attack in cities across the nation. 
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Plans Unveiled for Tiny House Village in Berkeley 


by Lydia Gans 


very day, we see homeless resi- 
Haz of Berkeley in doorways, 

under freeways, camped in vacant 
spaces all over town, exposed to the rain 
and cold weather, constantly forced to 
move from place to place, and hauling all 
their worldly belongings every time they 
are forcibly relocated. 

With winter weather coming, a few 
more churches and community buildings 
will offer a few more places. These few 
extra shelter beds will hardly be enough, 
in light of the fact that the great majority 
of Berkeley’s homeless citizens are 
unsheltered, even in the winter months. 

And a shelter only provides a safe bed 
for the night, possibly a quick breakfast. 
Then the people are turned out into the 
streets. It’s not meant to be a home. For 
all too many, there is no home. 

That is a difficult truth to live with, 
even for those who have a home and some 
measure of economic security, because we 
are confronted on all sides by the sight of 
our fellow citizens facing a level of hard- 
ship and suffering that is deeply disturb- 
ing to contemplate. - 

Every winter, residents of Berkeley, a 
city with avowedly progressive and 
humane values, must live with the certain 
knowledge that great numbers of their 
poorest and most vulnerable neighbors — 
including children, disabled people, 
seniors and people with serious illnesses 
— will struggle to survive long months of 
cold rainstorms and wintry chill. 

The proliferation of encampments, and 
the increasing public complaints to police 
and city services, are forcing the Berkeley 
City Council to take some action. At the 
last City Council meeting, they enthusias- 
tically agreed on a plan. It is a very large 
project, encompassing two buildings that 
would have affordable apartments, sup- 
portive housing, transitional housing and 
some shelter beds. It would also have 
community facilities and services. 

Dare one ask where the money will 
come from? No one has an answer. It is 
such a large project that it is doubtful that 
funding can all come from one place. 
There are any number of funds that are 
possible sources, but it will be a very deli- 
cate process and take a considerable time 
putting it all together. 

Once the money is confirmed, there is 
the permit process which is outrageously 


complicated and time-consuming. The 
actual construction becomes almost an 
anti-climax. Meanwhile, there is every 
reason to expect the need for shelter to 
continue to grow. 

Something needs to be done, now. One 
small part of the vision that has been pro- 
posed is a community of tiny houses, a 
network of tiny houses in different parts 


_ of the city that can be developed relatively 


simply and inexpensively. It offers hope 
to people who are struggling to survive in 
the streets. It is not a new idea and there 
are successful examples functioning today 
in various parts of the country. 

Sally Hindman, executive director of 
Youth Spirit Artworks (YSA), has been 
working with a group of community 
activists locating sites for tiny homes in 
Berkeley. YSA is a training program for 
homeless and low-income youth, and see- 
ing many young people in the YSA pro- 
grams experiencing homelessness has 
spurred the organization to try to establish 
a tiny home village for youth. 

With the help of interested supporters 
in the community, it will start small, with 
two or three houses on the YSA lot at 
1740 Alcatraz Avenue in Berkeley. The 
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have increased sharply in Napa and 
Sonoma counties [since the fires started],”’ 
said Aaron Terrazas, a senior economist 
for Zillow. He cautioned, though, that the 
analysis was based on the small number 
of units listed in a single week — 26 new 
listings in Napa and 30 in Sonoma, mostly 
in single-family homes. He said the mag- 
nitude of the trends could change as more 
data became available. 

Noting that Santa Rosa had declared a 
state of emergency about a year ago over 
the housing shortage and the homeless- 
ness crisis, City Councilwoman Julie 
Combs said: “Now we’ve lost 5 percent of 
our housing and 15,000 people have lost 
their homes.” 

Sonoma County Supervisor Susan 
Gorin, wearing a respirator and boots as 
she sifted through the ash of her destroyed 
home last week, said it was her lower- 
income neighbors who were most likely 
‘to be displaced from the area. 

“We are so successful as a tourism des- 
tination,” Gorin said. “We produce a lot 
of lower-income jobs, in wineries, in 


our economy if we don’t get temporary 
housing for the people who lost their 
homes in the fire, as well as those who 
were already on the edge of losing their 
homes and the homeless.” 

Adrienne Lauby, who runs Homeless 
Action, an advocacy group in Santa Rosa, 
said there were at least 3,000 homeless 
people in the area before the fires and the 
numbers were going up. 

“People are already becoming home- 
less,” Lauby said, adding that she knew of 
several people who had been kicked out of 
informal housing arrangements so that the 
people they were staying with could take in 
family members displaced by the fire. 

“There are pop-up encampments all over 
the city,” she said. “People are sleeping in 
the parks, they’re staying in their cars. 
There are still 425 people in the shelters. 
All of these people are at risk for home- 
lessness and the winter is coming.” 

Gorin said the board should look at 
options such as trailers from the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA), recreational vehicles and cargo 
containers converted into homes. 

Lucien Bisaccio said he and about 30 


restaurants, in hotels, It’s going to hurt, other people fled from _a homeless 
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Contractor Tre Brown and Mary Stackiewicz work to build the frame 
for a prototype for the Youth Tiny House Village in Berkeley. 
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first step has been the construction of a 
tiny house prototype by a team of volun- 
teers, including several of the YSA youth. 

On Saturday, October 28, the public 
was invited to see the prototype house and 
hear about plans for the future. It was a 
lively occasion. Close to 100 people 
came. Besides stepping inside the tiny 
house, there was much more to do and 
see. There were large tables of food for 
people and a small band playing lively 
ethnic Balkan music. 

Walking around the yard, there was 
much to see and people to greet and art to 
enjoy. There were several tables where 
young artists were working or displaying 
the artistic creations they had for sale. 

_ Sixteen-year-old Theo Winslow joined 
YSA only recently. He has made small 
models of tiny houses in various styles with 
different themes which he was selling. He 


explained, “This project is making models ~ 


of small houses that they might want to live 
in or just represent something that’s impor- 
tant to them, usually relating to the social 
issues involving housing and things like 
that. So one of them could be multicultural- 
ism, or support of movements like Occupy, 
or could be more like pro-nature. I’m trying 


encampment in the brush below the now- 
destroyed Fountaingrove neighborhood, 
after one of the campers woke up to see 
the whole sky in flame. 

“When the sun comes up in the north, 
you know it’s time to evacuate,” he said. 
He said the campers lost everything. He 
didn’t know where they would go next. 

Omar Medina, of the North Bay 


Organizing Project, has been struggling to 


line up help for the many undocumented 


immigrants who work in the region. He said — 


that under federal law, families with chil- 
dren who are U.S. residents may qualify for 
FEMA help even if the parents are undocu- 
mented. But many workers are afraid to 
apply because a clause in FEMA paper- 
work says information may be passed over 
to Immigration and Customs Enforcement. 
Instead, some are leaving town. 

“We’re seeing people already moving 
out.of the community,” he said, adding that, 
on Thursday, 170 workers showed up at an 
event organized by the Mexican consulate 
in Santa Rosa to aid Mexican citizens 
affected by the fires. “My biggest fear for 
my community is losing our diversity.” 

Even without price rises, he said, peo- 
ple on the lower end of the income spec- 
trum are likely to be pushed out of the 
competition for housing by those with 


to become an artist.” 
Mary Stackiewicz helped build the 
prototype tiny house. She is 24 years old 


and has been in YSA for two years. “I’ve - 


been working on this project since the 
first day I walked in,” she said. Asked to 
describe the house, she said, “Well, it was 
bigger than me. Definitely little but it was 


_ bigger than me.” 


She talked about the construction 
process, building from the ground up, step 
by step, the thrill when it was all up. She 
described how she learned to use the 
tools, saying, “We were taught how to 
properly hammer stuff, how to keep our 
hands out of the way. We were taught to 
use teamwork to make sure nobody would 
get hurt. We were taught proper lifting. 
We were taught how to paint.” 

After some time, people were invited to 
sit and hear more about the project. 
Hindman announced that they will be build- 
ing a mini-village of five houses on the site, 
consisting of the YSA space on Alcatraz 
Avenue, combined with the adjacent space 
in the back that they are negotiating to 
acquire. She thanked all the supporters of 
the project and particularly the volunteers, 
including the YSA youth who helped in 
building the tiny house prototype. 

Other people then got up to speak at 
the event, including boona cheema, long- 
time honored advocate for homeless peo- 
ple in the East Bay. She spoke of the 
many barriers constantly put in the way of 
providing low-income housing. Berkeley 
Mayor Jesse Arrequin talked of his con- 
cern over youth homelessness and 
declared his support of Hindman’s plan. 
Berkeley City Councilmember Kate 
Harrison and a representative for 
Councilmember Ben Bartlett both spoke 
of their concern for the homeless. 

Tre Brown, a contractor who managed 
the construction of the prototype, spoke of 
the pleasure he got in working with the 
people on the project. He said it was simi- 
lar to Habitat for Humanity projects where 
his crew was inexperienced but eager to 
learn and he particularly enjoyed teaching. 

The meeting continued with people 
talking about their time with Youth Spirit 
Artworks and their experiences of home- 
lessness. There are still several steps to 
take before carrying out the plan, but 
hopefully young people in our area will 
soon have warm, safe homes to live in. 


more resources for housing deposits and 
more stable incomes. 

His organization has started the 
Undocufund, which has raised $200,000 
to help undocumented workers with 
money for things like deposits on rentals 
and emergencies caused’by lost wages. 

“Our hope is that this disaster will be a 
wakeup call,” he said. “It’s time now to 
either step up and provide more housing 
or we’re screwed.” 7 

Anna Berdetska, an undocumented 
worker from Ukraine, who lived and tend- 
ed the gardens at a small winery in Napa, 
is already gone. After the flames reached 
the vineyard where she worked, she col- 
lected her kitten and drove three hours 
north to the little town of Casper on the 
Mendocino Coast. Now, she says, she’s 
never coming back. 

“I’m through with this,” she said. “I’m 
thinking of returning to the Ukraine. I 
can’t make it here.” 


This story by Erin McCormick is from 
“Outside in America,” a year-long series by 
the London-based Guardian that reports on 
homelessness in the western United States 
— acrisis that is reaching levels that should 
not be tolerated in one of the richest coun- 
tries in the world. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


by Andy Pope 


n the 1960s and the early, pre- 

Watergate 1970s, we heard a lot about 

the Generation Gap. It seemed that the 
schism between those who represented the 
Establishment, and those who had 
dropped out or represented what we called 
the counterculture, was much too wide for 
the sake of constructive communication. 
Much tension occurred as a result, and it 
often morphed into violence. 


That gap was called the Generation 
Gap because those who comprised the 
Establishment were substantially older 
than those of the emerging counterculture. 
But today, I find that we are immersed in 
an even more serious gap than the age- 
based gap — a gap based on.class. 

Speaking in general terms, it has not 
been uncommon for there to be a million- 
aire in office. But a cabinet composed 
largely of billionaires? That’s a new one 
on me, as of 2016. And I’ve been watch- 
ing this kind of stuff go down since the 
“60s, since before Watergate, since before 
the War on Drugs. : 

And what about on the other side? 
Poverty has abounded forever. But for so 
many poor people to lack roofs over their 
heads? For poverty to engulf the disabled 
and the developmentally challenged? The 
Class Gap has never been so wide. 

There has always been division, but not 
like this. There has always been tension, but 
this is unprecedented. And what about com- 
munication? It’s almost impossible for 
those in the privileged classes to even 
understand what the impoverished are try- 
ing to say. This creates frustration among 
the underprivileged, and frustration turns to 
anger, turns to outrage, turns to hate. 

I see a lot of outright hatred emerging 
from those who struggle for sheer survival, 
as they turn to those whose material and 
monetary wherewithal make them better 
equipped to help balance the scales, and 
receive only insensitivity and indifference 
in return. I have lived almost 65 years, and I 
have watched this trend worsen. 

We tend to frame our differences 
around race, gender, culture, ability, sexu- 
al orientation and age. But seen through a 
lens less often considered, many of these 
differences really boil down to differences 
in socioeconomic class. 

I have worked for the wealthy, and I 
have generally found them to be nice peo- 
ple: courteous, accommodating and caring. 
I have also been down and out, and have 
lived on the streets, where the tension is 
much more intrusive, and etiquette is held 
to be unnecessary — so much so that any 
use of it is often viewed to be hypocrisy. 

On the other hand, the language that is 
commonly used for communication on the 
streets is often regarded as crass or even 
abusive among those for whom such com- 
munications are unnecessary. A poor per- 
son who is broke, and who finds five dol- 
lars on the street, will naturally see it as a 
gift for which to be grateful. But when I 
told a person who was wealthy that I had 
found five dollars, that person literally 
shouted: “Shut the fuck up!” 

Once when I was renting a room from 
a very wealthy landlord, he came down 
and saw me counting the pennies on the 
table. Scowling in disgust, he shouted: 


The Class Gap 


Shunning the Voices That Count 


We throw our elders into poorly run board-and-care | 
homes. Some of the shelters into which we throw our home- 
less are little more than glorified prisons. Should we really 

be that quick to discard those who have lost their homes? 


“Stop that!” 

When I was in a similar position, and I 
asked a friend for five dollars, he replied: 
“Five dollars is not going to solve your 
problem, Andy.” But five dollars could 
have kept me alive another day. 

I have. seen five homeless people die 
overnight, having pre-existing medical con- 
ditions, unable to withstand one more night 
in the cold. Had any of them had but five 
dollars, they could have gotten inside a bus 
and slept throughout the night. Granted, the 
problem of homelessness would not have 
been solved by five dollars. But a far 
greater problem might have been solved — 
the problem known as death. 

This is why frustration mounts, for that 
same person was perfectly magnanimous 
toward me when he wasn’t hung up on 
needing to “solve my problem.” Nor was I 
asking him to provide a solution, as 
though nothing but a detailed plan to get 


‘me off the streets would be satisfactory. 


I was only requesting a small amount 
of money, fearing an overnight death in 
the cold, as I had seen my other friends 
die. So naturally, it is easy to rage and 
roar at the rich in light of such a constant 
cold shoulder. But to do so does little 
good for the cause, for some have done so 
with violence. 

I have written a musical that explores 
the effects of classism, social stigma, and 
homelessness on the youth of today’s 
America. I conceived of this musical 
because I have been there. The impover- 
ished may not be able to afford tickets to 
this musical once it is finally produced. 

But the impoverished, the homeless, and 
the underprivileged are not the ones who 
need to see this production. Those who 
need to see it — at least according to its 
author’s intent — are those who have never 
experienced the energy of the streets, nor of 
living outdoors, unprotected and fully 
exposed to nature and the elements, and the 
terrifying adventures thereof. 

I write from a position of one unshel- 
tered, and I write to the sheltered — not to 
shatter their shelter, nor to scatter the 
remains of their relics to destruction, but to 
show them the shamelessness of those who 
are without, that they might be moved, and 
share of the shelter that is within. 

The gap created by class distinctions and 
social stigma in America has always been 
wide. Throughout history, it’s been very 
wide, and a very difficult gap to bridge. But 
it can be bridged, and it must be bridged, if 
America is to endure. After all, a chain is 
only as strong as its weakest link. 

But we do nothing to strengthen our 
weak links. We throw our elders into 
poorly run board-and-care homes, rather 
than care for them ourselves. And some of 
the shelters into which we throw our 
homeless are little more than glorified 
prisons. Should we really be that quick to 
discard from our company those who 
have lost their homes? 

Many of us who have escaped the hor- 
rors of continuous homelessness seem dri- 
ven, or even desperate, to convey a mes- 
sage that at first may appear to be unintel- 
ligible. A similar dynamic took place, on 
a much more grotesque, grandiose and 
terrifying scale, when those who survived 
the Nazi concentration camps emerged 
with a sudden upsurge of vigor. 


Viktor Frankl, the author of Man’s Search for Meaning, was a concentration camp 


survivor. His mother, brother and wife died in Nazi death camps. Yet he declared: 
“Then I grasped the meaning of the greatest secret that human poetry and human 
thought and belief have to impart: The salvation of man is through love and in love.” 


Viktor Frankl, a renowned psychother- 
apist and Holocaust survivor, reported 


that many such survivors entered immedi- 
ately into massive consumerism, guzzling 
beer and gobbling down huge helpings of 
their favorite foods, of which they’d been 
deprived. In Frankl’s case, he launched 
wholeheartedly into the book that became 
Man’s Search for Meaning. 

Even though Viktor Frankl’s mother 
and brother died in Auschwitz and his 
wife died in the Bergen-Belsen death 
camp, he developed a life-affirming, 
humanistic form of therapy. 

In Man’s Search for Meaning, Frankl 
wrote: “For the first time in my life I saw 
the truth as it is set into song by so many 
poets, proclaimed as the final wisdom by 
so many thinkers. The truth — that Love 
is the ultimate and highest goal to which 
man can aspire. Then I grasped the mean- 
ing of the greatest secret that human poet- 
ry and human thought and belief have to 
impart: The salvation of man is through 
love and in love.” 

Those persons who have survived the 
‘conditions of homelessness and extreme 
poverty and deprivation often display a 
similar spike of renewed motivation, 
drive, and sense of purpose. 

The gush of enthusiasm with which we 
who have survived the conditions of 


One Nation Under God 
by Mary Rudge 
With broken eyeglasses and broken veins 


she stands on the corner showing things 
have a kaleidoscopic other view. 


When she asks spare change 

but you pass by 

her only response is “God bless you” 
and a broken-toothed smile. 

She shows you how hearts really break, 
can you feel your own? 

She lets you see a whole country with 

a government full of broken promises. 


homelessness often seek to-reveal the hid- 
den secrets of the Homeless Experience 


can be off-putting. But the message itself 
is little more than a restatement of time- 
honored principles that have helped hold 
this nation together for over 200 years. I 
did not coin the phrase: “United We 
Stand; Divided We Fall.” 

Still, because of the frustration we tend 
to express when we feel we are not being 
heard, and the violent, hostile nature of a 
conspicuous minority among those who 
seek to express it, they who have the 
power to do something about the matter 
quite naturally turn their ears to more 
appealing voices. 

If only they knew that in so doing, they 
are shunning the voices that count. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, we hope you will give to our criti- 
cally important “Save Our Street Spirit” 
Fundraising Campaign. All gifts made by | 
credit card via Paypal or Network for 
Good at www.youthspiritartworks.org 
will be matched dollar-for-dollar by a 
major donor in 2017. Checks can also be 
sent to: Youth Spirit Artworks — Street 
Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz Ave, 
Berkeley, CA, 94703. 

Contact Sally Hindman, Youth 
Spirit Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94703 
Phone: 510-282-0396. 
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Immigration Laws Turn Workers into Criminals 


How U.S. Immigration Policies Enrich Corporations and Exploit Workers 


by David Bacon 


ne winter morning in Los 
Angeles, a group of health care 
activists set up a street-corner 
clinic for day laborers. One of 
the day laborers who lined up for medical 


tests was Omar Sierra. He got to the head | 


of the line and then took his seat at the 
testing station. A nurse tied off his arm 
and inserted the needle to draw blood, 
when all of a sudden, Migra agents came 
running across the street. 

Everybody panicked and ran. Omar tore 
off the tourniquet, ripped out the needle, 
and ran as well. He was lucky that day, 
because he escaped. But a lot of his friends 
didn’t. So when he got home, disturbed 
about what had happened, he decided to 
write a song about it, which for a while 
became the anthem of the National Day 
Laborers Organizing Network. 


I’m going to sing you a Story friends 
That will make you cry 

How one day in front of K-Mart 

The Migra came down onus _ 

Sent by the sheriff 

Of this very same place ... 


We don’t understand why 

We don’t know the reason 

Why there is so much 
Discrimination against us 

In the end we’ll wind up all the same 
in the grave ... 


With this verse I leave you 

I’m tired of singing 

Hoping the Migra 

Won’t come after us again 

Because in the end we all have to work. 

Omar Sierra tells us the truth: We all 
have to work, at least if you’re part of the 
working class. But today’s reality is also 
that working has become a crime for mil- 
lions of people. A few years ago, 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
(ICE) agents went to the Agriprocessors 
meat-packing plant in Postville, Iowa, and 
sent 388 young people from Guatemala to 
prison for six months for using bad Social 
Security numbers. 

. Those folks were deported immediate- 
ly afterwards. One of them — we know 
this because ICE told us in the affidavits 
they used to get the paperwork for the raid 
— Was a young man who had been beaten 
with a meat hook on the line by his super- 
visor. He was picked up along with all the 
rest, imprisoned, and deported. His super- 
visor went on working. 

Teresa Mina was a janitor in San 
Francisco, and she lived there for six years. 
She couldn’t see her kids grow up — even 
though it was for their sake that she came to 
San Francisco — because she couldn’t go 
home and then pay the thousands of dollars 
it would have taken for her to re-cross the 
border and get back to her job. 

She says, “The woman in the office 
wouldn’t pay me. She said the papers I had 
when I was hired were no good. I told her I 
didn’t have any other papers. I felt really 
bad. After so many years of killing myself 
in that job, I needed to keep it so I could 
keep sending money home. This law is very 
unjust. We work day and night to help our 
children have a better life or just eat,’ she 
continues. “My kids won’t have what they 
need now because I can’t work.” 

ICE says on its website that “this kind 
of enforcement is targeting employers 
who pay illegal workers substandard 
wages or force them to endure illegal and 
intolerable working conditions.” 

But curing intolerable conditions by fir- 
ing workers certainly doesn’t help the 
workers, and it doesn’t change the condi- 
tions. Instead, ICE is punishing undocu- 


Ramon Torres, president of Familias Unidas por la Justicia, a union of indigenous Mexican farm workers in 
Washington State, talks to strikers at Sakuma Farms about the effort to get the company to sign an agreement. 


After four years of strikes and the boycott of Driscolls’ berries, the union signed its first contract in June. 


mented workers who earn too much or who 
demand higher wages or organize unions. 
Employers in these enforcement actions get 
rewarded for cooperating with ICE, with 
immunity from prosecution. So the only 
people who get hurt by it are workers. 


CRIMINALIZATION OF WORK 


Michael Chertoff, who was the head of 
the Migra under Bush, said, “There is an 


obvious solution to the problem of illegal 
work, which is you open the front door 
and you shut the back door.” 

He wants people to come as braceros, 
as contract workers recruited in Mexico. 
That’s the front door. To make people do 
that, he would close the back door by 
picking people up at work or out on the 
sidewalk or crossing through the desert, 
because our government says all these 
things are a crime. That’s the message of 
deporting 400,000 people a year. If you 
want to come, come as a guest worker, 
come as a bracero. 

E-Verify is the same kind of solution, 
because it says that if you don’t have 
papers, it is a crime to work. So you stand 
on a street corner and a truck stops and 
you get in. And then you work all day in 
the sun until you’re so tired you can hard- 
ly make it back to your room. This is a 
crime. You do it to send money home to 
your family and the people who depend 
on you. That’s a crime, too. 

How many people are breaking the law 


in these ways? There are over 11 million - 


people living in the United States without 
papers. But this is a global phenomenon. 
People are going from Morocco to Spain, 
Turkey to Germany, and Jamaica to the 
U.K. The World Bank says more than 213 
million people worldwide live outside the 
countries where they were born. 

Two decades earlier the number was 
under 156 million. That number increased 
by 58 million people in 20 years. The num- 
ber of migrants in the world is going up, 
and it’s going up very quickly. The United 
States is home these days to about 43 mil- 
lion people born outside its borders, up 
from 23 million two decades earlier. 

If working is a crime, then workers are 
criminals. And if workers are criminals and 
working becomes a crime, they will go 
home. That’s one of the justifications for 


_..the criminalization of migrants. But why 


don’t we see people lined up at the border, 
paying coyotes thousands of dollars to get 
smuggled into Mexico? Because there are 
no jobs for people to go home to. 


THE DRIVERS OF MIGRATION 


The increase in migration to the United 
States coincided, by no accident, with the 
period in which neoliberal economic 
reforms were implemented in those coun- 
tries that are the main sources of migration 
coming here. In 1994, the year that NAFTA 
went into effect, there were about 4.5 mil- 
lion people born in Mexico living in the 
United States. In 2008, that number peaked 
at about 12.6 million. Of those people, 
about 5.7 million were able to get some 
kind of visa. But another 7 million people 
couldn’t, and they came anyway. Fully nine 
percent of the population of Mexico lives 
here on the north side of the border. 

People are coming now from the most 
remote areas of Mexico, where people are 
still speaking languages that were old 
when Columbus arrived — Mixteco, 
Zapoteco, Triqui, Purépecha, and others. 
The largest Salvadoran city in the world is 
what? San Salvador? No, it’s Los 
Angeles. And remittances going back to 
El Salvador are 16.6 percent of 
Salvadoran GDP. 

What produced the migration from 
Mexico is the same thing that closed fac- 
tories here. NAFTA, for instance, let huge 


The hands of Zacarias Salazar, a farmer in Oaxaca, and the handle 
of the wooden plow he uses to plow his cornfield behind oxen. 
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U.S. companies, such as Archer Daniels 
Midland, Cargill, and Continental Grain 
Company, sell corn in Mexico for a price 
that was lower than what it cost farmers to 
grow it. Those companies are subsidized 
by the federal government. 

The last farm bill had $2 billion in sub- 
sidies for U.S. grain producers. Those 
companies took those subsidies and they 
sold corn in Mexico at 19 percent below 
the U.S. cost of production, according to 
Jonathan Fox and others who have studied 
the displacement of people that this has 
caused. Corn exports to Mexico went 
from 2 million to 10 million tons from 
1992 to 2008. 

It’s not just corn. The price of pork in 
Mexico, because of pork exports to that 
country, went down 56 percent. That 
didn’t mean that it got cheaper in super- 
markets. It just meant that those people 
doing business made more money. 
Mexico imported 30,000 tons of pork in 
1995, and by 2010 it was 811,000 tons. 
One company, Smithfield Foods, now 
controls over 25 percent of the market for 
pork meat in Mexico, and as a result, 
Mexican pig farmers and slaughterhouse 
workers lost 120,000 jobs, according to 
the Mexican Pork Producers Association. 

The systems that helped rural farmers 
survive by buying corn, tobacco, or coffee 


See When Work Is a Crime page 8 
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The Endless Wait for Housing in California 


As homelessness climbs to record heights, Los Angeles offers a rare and 
fleeting chance to join the interminable waitlist for a housing voucher 


by Carla Green 


or most of his adult life; Michael 
Sweetin has bounced between 
homes — his mother’s, his broth- 
er’s, his sister’s. Once, he slept 
on the street for two nights. When things 
are particularly desperate, Sweetin, now 


33 and living in Los Angeles, donates 


plasma twice a week for $75. 
- “Your body changes, you feel sick and 
weak,” he said. . 

Like millions of other low-income 
Americans, Sweetin is eligible for a 
rental-subsidy voucher from the federal 
government. Sweetin applied for one, and 


‘was waitlisted until one of the limited 


number of vouchers becomes available. 

And so he has waited. For over a 
decade. 

In mid-October, more Los Angeles res- 
idents finally had the chance to join the 
interminable waitlist, which opened for 
the first time in a remarkable 13 years — 
but only for two weeks. 

On October 31, the Housing Authority 
of the City of Los Angeles announced that 
187,804 Section 8 applications were 
received in the two-week period, repre- 
senting 457,642 total household members. 
Yet there are only 20,000 spots on the 
new waitlist. The lucky minority will be 
chosen by lottery by December 1, and will 
then have to start waiting themselves. 

For people like Sweetin, whose mother 
put his name on the waitlist as soon as he 
turned 18, in the early 2000s, it’s obvious 
that the program isn’t working for the vast 
majority of people who need it. He still 
had not received a housing voucher after 
15 years. 

Rental-subsidy vouchers — known as 
Section 8 vouchers for the part of the law 
that authorized them — are the govern- 
ment’s primary way of helping low- 
income Americans pay rent, and are used 
by 2.2 million families. They generally 
cover any rental costs that exceed 30 per- 
cent of the renter’s income. 

Yet studies have shown that only one in 
four Americans who need housing assis- 
tance actually receive it. And administrators 
acknowledge that the Section 8 system is 
not exactly working the way it should. 

“Well, of course it’s frustrating,’ said 
Douglas Guthrie, president of the Housing 


Authority of the City of Los Angeles. 


“Any way you look at this, we’re going to 
be extremely limited [in resources], with a 
growing affordable housing need.” 

The problem isn’t unique to Los 
Angeles. Local housing agencies across 
the country have similar problems, with 
need far outstripping supply, said Nan 
Roman, president of the National Alliance 
to End Homelessness. Waitlists in New 
York have been closed since 2009 and in 
Chicago since 2014. 

When Baltimore opened its waitlist for 
the first time in a decade, in 2015, offi- 
cials there warned that the list would 
expire after six years, meaning that some 
of the 25,000 signups might end up wait- 
ing years only to receive nothing. 

Section 8 “addresses this kind of sys- 
temic gap between low incomes and high 
rents — it ends homelessness,” Roman 
said. “The major problem we see with the 
Section 8 program is that there’s not 
enough Section 8.” 

The housing voucher program was cre- 
ated in 1974, and marked a shift away 
from building and managing public hous- 
ing developments, which were unappeal- 
ing to many, and towards helping tenants 
who were struggling with rent that was 
eating up almost all — if not all — of 


2000s, Sweetin finally received his housing voucher after waiting for 15 years. 


their paychecks. It was also seen as a way 
to help foster socioeconomic and racial 
integration, because voucher holders 
could choose where they lived. 

But, almost since its inception, the 
housing voucher program has been woe- 


fully underfunded. And it is not a favorite 
of the Trump administration, which 
sought cuts that would have resulted in 


more than 250,000 fewer vouchers. 

“Section 8 is the main tool we have for 
rental affordability,” said Jerry Jones, 
public policy director at the Inner City 
Law Center, a legal clinic and advocacy 
group in Skid Row. “So what’s the plan? 
There’s nothing coming out of 
Washington.” 

In the Los Angeles region, one of the 
consequences of the rental-voucher short- 
age is clear: soaring homelessness. 
Around 55,000 people are homeless on 
any one night, a record for the city. 

Bill Przylucki, executive director of a 
Santa Monica advocacy group called 
Power, said that even once a person gets a 
voucher, the battle’s not over. Because 
then, they have to find a landlord who will 
agree to take the voucher. And many of 


_them won’t, he said. A study of rental 


units in Austin, Texas, for instance, found 
that the vast majority were not accessible 
to voucher-holders. 

Now, after over a decade of waiting, 
Sweetin is gearing up to face that battle 
himself. 

Since his mother first put his name on 
the wait list in the early 2000s, when he 
turned 18, his life has changed dramatical- 
ly. He met and married his wife, and they 


-had a daughter, who is 11 now. He has 


three stepchildren, ages 13, 12, and seven, 
respectively. He started, and then, when 
he ran out of money, stopped, a training 
program for automotive technicians. His 
brother died. 

But last week, he finally received the 
call: he got a voucher. Sweetin knows it 
might not be easy to find an apartment. 
He’ll have to save up for a deposit. 

He’s already had to downgrade his 
expectations, after learning that the 
amount that the Los Angeles housing 
authority was willing to contribute was 
$2,150 per month, less than he’d hoped 
for an apartment for him, his wife and 
their four children. And he wants to find a 


place near where his children live now, so 
they won’t have to move from the magnet 
schools where they’re enrolled. 

Still, he’s optimistic. And, after wait- 
ing for a decade and a half for the vouch- 
er, he’s already looking forward to the day 
he can give it up. 

“The whole plan is not to be on Section 
8 forever,” he said. “Hell no.” 


Alcatraz Ave, Berkeley, CA. 94703. 


United States — a crisis that is reaching 


We Need a Base of Sustaining 
Donors Supporting Street Spirit! 


After 22 years of Street Spirit being a publication of the American Friends 
Service Committee, Youth Spirit Artworks was overjoyed and honored that 
the Street Spirit became a project of our organization on Jan. 1, 2017. 


Upholding YSA’s commitment to the newspaper’s core values of human 
rights, social justice and advocacy journalism, in our new collaboration Youth 
Spirit leaders have been engaged this year in creating feature articles, poetry, 
and sharing about their community organizing campaigns in Street Spirit. 


Now, our plan is to build a base of long-term donors, including individuals, 
families, businesses, congregations and foundations that sustain the newspaper 
so we can continue the amazing mission of Street Spirit in reporting 
‘Homeless Blues & Justice News” in the Bay Area. 


If you love and appreciate Street Spirit we hope you will give to our criti- 
cally important Street Spirit Fundraising Campaign. Ail gifts made by credit 
card via Paypal or Network for Good at www.youthspiritartworks.org will 
again be matched dollar-for-dollar by a major donor in 2017/18. Checks can 
also be sent to: Youth Spirit Artworks—Street Spirit Newspaper, 1740 


If there are any questions about Street Spirit, always feel free to call or text 
us at: 510-282-0396, or email us at: admin @youthspiritartworks.org. 


Michael Sweetin in North Hollywood on October 12, 2017. After joining the waitlist for Section 8 in the early — Photo: Dan Tuffs 


for the Guardian 


“Outside in America” 


This report by Carla Green is from 
“Outside in America,” a year-long series 
by the London-based Guardian that 
reports on homelessness in the western 


levels that should not be tolerated in one 
of the richest countries in the world. 


Short story by Jack Bragen 


had been begging in front of the 
[sae on South First Street, locat- 

ed in a “quaint” downtown area fre- 
quented by tourists and people seeking a 
bargain on antiques and collectibles. 

With a napkin, I wiped sweat off my 
forehead, and hoped for a second cup of 
free water from the barista, who was oddly 
enamored of me. However, the coffee shop 
was becoming crowded, and I would doubt- 
less lose my table if I got up. I chewed on 
the last bits of ice from the cup. 

A man stood in front of me, in a three- 
piece suit, no less. I thought this was very 
odd ona Saturday. At least I thought it 
was Saturday. “I’m going to make you an 
offer,” he said. 

I replied, “Excuse me, sir? That sounds 
bad, Do you want me to leave?” 

“You're fine. May I sit?” He gestured 
toward the vacant chair. 

“T’ll go.” I stood up to avoid any trouble. 
I decided I’d better get a refill on my tap 
water. I headed toward the front door of the 
coffee shop. However, the gentleman in the 
three-piece suit followed. I decided he was 
a threat, and the whole thing felt too weird. 

I tumed, and started walking away from 
him at the best clip I could manage, going 
in the direction of a gas station that had an 
outdoor water fountain. 

“Please wait! I swear I’m not a cop. 
I’m trying to help you.” 

“You’re spooky, man.” I was getting 
winded. I spotted a concrete bench in 
front of a yogurt shop. I had to sit. The 
gentleman in the suit sat down next to me. 

“Please leave me alone,” I said. 

“I can help you. Please hear me out.” 
He clutched.a wad of several twenty-dol- 
lar bills and thrust it toward me. 

“Am I on video or something?” 

“T swear you’re not on video. I'm look- 
ing for test subjects.” 

“What, you want to try me on some 
friggin’ brain medication?” 

“That’s very astute that it is about a 
drug,” he replied. “But this is not specifical- 
ly a brain medication. This is a substance 
that might reverse the aging process. You 
could potentially come out of this with a 
massive amount of money, and you might 
also become biologically better off.” 

I got that he was condescending and that 
he believed I was a sucker. To test him, I 
said, “To begin with, you can hand me that 
cash you flashed in front of me that I see 
has now gone back into your pocket.” 

The man paused. “It is not that simple.” 

“Just as I thought. Another ass wanting 
to cut up a homeless guy and serve him up 
for dinner. Get out of my face!” 

The man showed me that he was hold- 
ing several twenty-dollar bills. He said, 
“Here, [’ll give you one of these for five 
minutes of your time.” My eyes went to 
the iced coffee next to the man. 

“Are you thirsty?” He paused, and then 
held the beverage practically in my face. I 
- was thirsty and I took it and began to 
drink. With the other hand, I instinctively 
took the twenty-dollar bill and put it in 
my shirt pocket. 

He continued, “I’m holding a seminar, 
and I’ll pay you to attend. No obligation.” 

I quickly got to the bottom of the 20- 
ounce iced coffee. My stomach growled. 
There was a Subway sandwich shop two 
doors down. I believed this man was full 
of bull, and I-wanted to use the cash to get 


EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECT 


The biotech firm couldn’t test their anti-aging drug on 

prisoners, because the FDA hadn’t issued permission. 
So they wanted to test the drug on homeless people. If it 
couldn’t be approved for prisoners, I wanted no part of 
it. I looked at the door and was getting ready to bolt. 
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-a meatball sandwich and be rid of him. I 


stood up from the bench. 

“Don’t I get five minutes?” he asked. 

“What time is it? Subway closes at six.” 

“Come with me, and I’ll get your sand- 
wich. You can also hang on to the twenty 
I just gave you.” 

I sat in the air-conditioned sandwich 
shop and ate. Meanwhile, the man gave 
his spiel. He was in a biotech company 
and they were testing an anti-aging drug. 
He couldn’t test it on prisoners because 
the FDA hadn’t issued permission. The 
company wanted to test the drug on some 
homeless people. 

I looked at the door of the sandwich 
shop and was getting ready to bolt. I 
wanted no part of becoming an experi- 
mental subject. My best guess was, if it 
couldn’t be approved for prisoners, I 


wanted no part of it. It might kill me, or 


worse. I stood and said, “I need to go to 
the bathroom.” 
“T’ll wait for you. It’s no problem.” 
The sandwich shop employee started to 
object, but the man in the three-piece suit 
backed me up, and I was allowed to use 
the restroom. 


THE PILLs 


When I was done in the restroom, the 
man had a bottle of pills on the table, and 
three more twenty-dollar bills. I headed 
toward the exit. The man quickly stood and 
was fast enough to block my path. 

“All you need to do is take one of these 
tablets, and allow me to observe you for 
two hours, and you get sixty more dollars.” 

Damn, I thought. He was making it 
very convenient. I sat down. I went for it; 
I took one pill and pocketed sixty dollars. 

“Can I get a blood sample?” he asked. 

I felt short of breath. I was dizzy. “Can 
you call a doctor?” I asked. 

“IT ama doctor. I can monitor your vital 
signs. This drug is perfectly safe.” 

I tried to stand and couldn’t. The man 
put a needle in my arm and got a blood 
sample. I believed I was about to die in 
that restaurant, and this man wasn’t even 


good enough to call a doctor. He clearly 


wanted to avoid liability. 

I was feeling very faint, and the man 
reached into my shirt pocket and took 
back eighty dollars. I was outraged but 
was too weak to do anything. He put a 
blood pressure cuff on my arm. He put a 
thermometer in my ear. He connected an 
oxygen monitor. 

I hadn’t realized that in a small brief- 
case, he had all manner of miniaturized 
medical equipment. I was able to turn my 
head toward the counter of the Subway, to 
look for the employee who I hoped might 
call someone. However, the employee 
was nowhere to be seen. 

A middle-aged woman entered the 
establishment. My tormentor attempted to 
tell her to leave. I realized the woman was 
an employee of the District Attorney’s 
office whom I had seen around town on 
weekdays, and who had given me several 
dollars on several occasions. I was barely 
able to utter the words, “Help me!” 

IN THE HOSPITAL 

I awoke in a hospital bed. An intra- 
venous tube was in my arm and I could 
hear the sound of a heart monitor. 

“He is conscious.” 

The lights were brightened and a doc- 
tor entered the room. 

“Can ‘you Hearme??. 


The bio-tech firm’s “anti-aging drug” actually had aged the 
woman overnight, making her several decades older. 


I nodded. That was the best I could do. 

“You’re in ICU. You had a narrow 
escape. We couldn’t categorize a sub- 
stance in your blood, but it was toxic. If 
you continue to progress, we’ll probably 
keep you for a few weeks. It would help 
us if we knew what you took.” 

I was able to mumble, “An asshole gave 
me poison and said it was an experiment.” 

“Are you sure you didn’t take some- 
thing? Paint thinner? Antifreeze? Some 
other poison?” 

I didn’t respond. 

The doctor said, “I’ll ask you in a few 
days. You’re making progress.” 


CHILLING ENCOUNTER 


“My name is Christopher.” 

The room was devoid of light. The 
voice sent a chill down my spine. I knew 
who it was. 

I replied, “SPuck you,-Christopher.” 

“I wanted to thank you.” 

I didn’t respond. I had no reason to 
speak to this sorry excuse for a human 
being. 

The voice wouldn’t stop. “You provid- 
ed good data.” 

I replied, “Yeah, data about the effec- 
tiveness of your poisoning attempt.” 

I didn’t hear a reply. 

I said, “This was not an anti-aging for- 
mula in the first place. You were testing 
the effectiveness of your new poison.” 

“What if I was?” 

“Who else do you work for? I mean 
your real job.” 

I sensed I’d gotten under his thick skin. 
I’d already taken the intravenous tube off 


myself and had removed the wires 


attached to the electrodes on my chest. 
My wannabe assailant had shut off the 
heart monitor, and now this worked to my 
advantage. 

With my right arm, which was still a 
fairly good arm, I grabbed the nearest 
object. It was called a “Mayo Table.” I 
picked it up by the skinny part, and I 
swung it in the direction from where I’d 
heard Christopher. Contact! After a soft 
impact on what I hoped was my 
assailant’s torso, the table hit some other 
objects with a loud crash, and it resound- 
ingly hit the floor. 

A moment later, more nurses rushed to 
the room, the light came on, and the chaos 
was visible. Christopher said, “The 
patient got a little out of control.” 

A female nurse in the room said, “It’s 
actually a good sign. We can probably 
transfer him.” 

I said, “Keep that man away from me. 
I swear that man is trying to kill me. Keep 
him away, I mean it.” 

Christopher, ignoring me, said, “He is 
probably appropriate for psychiatric.” 

I saw that Christopher was favoring his 
side, and this was probably where I’d got 
him with the metallic table. i I POR) 
a rib? I hoped so. 
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“Willis Avenue Bridge.” 


“THE SCIENTIST” 


Art by Ben Shahn 


THE Psycu UNIT 

“Your suicide attempt was unsuccess- 
ful.” The man who spoke these words was 
slender and tall, with black hair, gray eyes 
and a pale complexion. I was facing 
Christopher, the man who had poisoned 
me at the Subway sandwich shop. He 
wore a nurse’s uniform, blue, and a 
stethoscope adorned his neck. 

I began to shout obscenities. Then, two 
burly men entered the room. I quieted 
down quickly. 

“Never mind,” I said. “I’m not danger- 
ous and I don’t need to be restrained.” My 


mind was working quickly. I realized I’d 
. been transferred to the psych unit because it 


was presumed I had made a suicide attempt. 

The two burly men each grabbed an 
arm, and I decided to go limp. They 
weren’t prepared for that. I lay on the 
floor, and said, “I don’t need to be 
restrained. I just don’t like that guy.” I 
gestured toward the nurse. 

Another staff member told the two 
burly psych techs to let go of me. 

I said, “I am not suicidal. There seems 
to be a misunderstanding.” 

The staff member said, “Sit in this 
chair for now and wait. We will do an 
evaluation.” 

I sat. interminably. Finally, the asshole 


* of the unit, Christopher, and a doctor 


stood before me. 

“Do you know where you are?” 

I replied, “I’m not dealing with this 
man; get me someone else.” 

“You don’t get to pick and choose,” 
the doctor replied. She ae “T’ll make 
sure nothing happens to you.” 

The evaluation proceeded. The doctor 
concluded I was psychotic and possibly 
suicidal. I was given a shot of an antipsy- 
chotic. I winced. It was an intramuscular 
injection, and those always stung. 

Soon, I was enveloped by a mental fog. 
I could still think, on a basic level. 


See Experimental Subject page 7 
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by boona cheema and Daniel Barth 

Fomelessness is a humanitarian 

disaster. Residents of our com- 

munities — our neighbors, 

brothers and sisters, our 
seniors and our children — are increasing- 
ly sleeping on the pavement, hidden under 
bushes, in our parks, in their cars, in door- 
ways, under blankets and when lucky, 
under the cover of a tent. 

These harsh living conditions lead to 
quick deterioration of physical health, 
exacerbate existing mental health crises, 
increase social isolation, create hunger, 
and encourage drug and alcohol use as 


self-medication. Many are already addict- 


ed to drugs or alcohol or both, and many 
are living with HIV/AIDS. People forced 
to live on the street are preyed upon by 
predators, and/or are victims of rape and 
forced prostitution. 

Children and youth are traumatized by 
this experience and our seniors are 
neglected. More and more people are 
leaving our prisons without an exit strate- 
gy for housing, while evictions of the eco- 
nomically poor are on the rise, increasing 
the number of people whose needs 
become more complex, within a system 


Homelessness Is a 
Humanitarian Disaster 


Housing is a human right. Prevention 
is an essential policy. Creating safe 
habitat is a necessity. 


not prepared for the deluge. 


_ While progress has been made towards 


ending homelessness for military veter- 
ans, nationwide we are experiencing even 
greater rationing of care, dedicating exist- 
ing resources for those who are experienc- 
ing chronic homelessness with co-occur- 
ring illnesses, and/or poor health and per- 
sistent mental illness. 

Significant dollars have been targeted 
and complex systems designed to decide 
who qualifies for housing. This works for 
about 20 percent of the homeless popula- 
tion. We are dedicating few resources and 
minimal funds for prevention, in compari- 
son to funds for building permanent hous- 
ing. We are providing even less for the 80 
percent who may “qualify” for services 
but are not prioritized for permanent hous- 
ing. 

Everyone has a fundamental right to 
safe, decent and affordable housing. 
People who live without this protection 
nonetheless have the right to respite and 
sleep, dignity of habitat, health care, 
meaningful work, further education, com- 
munity, and freedom from criminalization 
for their homeless status. 


See Homelessness Is a Disaster page 12 


The Experimental Subject 


from page 6 


However, I certainly didn’t feel well. 
THE DisTRICT ATTORNEY 


I awoke the next morning. A young 
redheaded man slept and snored in the 
other bed in the room. Christopher was 
visible, speaking to a female patient, and 
smiling. I could see him through the open 
door to my room. I was enraged, and this, 
while making my heart go faster, at the 
same time seemed to overcome some of 
the medication in my system. 

I walked up to the nurses’ station. “Can 
I have the phone number of the District 
Attorney’s office?” 

I had to spar verbally with the staff 
person behind the counter for 15 minutes, 
until finally the staff gave me a phone and 
a phone directory. 

“Hello, can I speak to Helena?” 

“Who do you want to talk to?” 

“T think her name is Helena,” I said. 
“She knows me and she is a secretary 
there or something. I have a criminal com- 
plaint that I would like to file.” 

“The only Helena here is Helena 
Robertson. She is the D.A.” 

I gulped. “Does she have red and gray 
hair, wear a necklace, and weigh about 
160 and stand about five foot nine?” 

“That sounds like her description.” 
There was a pause on the phone line. 
“Where do you know her from?” . 

I replied, “I hang around town. And 
most recently, she rescued me at the 
Subway Sandwich shop. There was a 
crazy guy in a suit pretending to be a doc- 
tor. He poisoned me.” 

“You’re saying a man poisoned you? 
Where? At a sandwich shop?” 

“Can I please speak to Helena?” 

“One moment. I'll check and see if she 


is availables? puti: aneet weeted to use the c 


I told Helena my story and she said 
that she would follow up on it. She said 
that meanwhile I should cooperate with 
the hospital staff... 


THE VIDEO 
I sat in a meeting with Helena and the 
head of inpatient psychiatry. 
Helena said, ““We obtained the video of 
the incident at Subway.” She paused. “It 


doesn’t look pristine.” She picked up her 


briefcase and looked at some notes. “We 
were unable to locate the employee who 
was working there at the time.” 

The psychiatrist said, “Then this isn’t 
totally made up or a delusion?” 

I was about to speak, but Helena made 
a hand gesture that stopped me. She said, 


“My best guess is that Jeff’s story may be . 


accurate. While that doesn’t mean we can 
arrest your nurse, it is good enough for a 
restraining order. And that’s what I'll rec- 
ommend.” 

The psychiatrist replied, “Ill tell the 
nurse not to get near Mr. Michaelson.” 

He glanced at his pager, which had 
been vibrating, then put it back on his 
waist. He looked at me. “It might not have 
been a suicide attempt.” He seemed 
apologetic. He looked back at the D.A. 
“Good enough?” 

Helena replied, “This man could use 
some good meals, and could use housing. 
I’m not a doctor, but maybe he doesn’t 
need medication and could use other 
help.” 

“I can arrange to have the patient meet 
with our social worker.” The psychiatrist 
made some eye contact with me as he 
spoke. His demeanor was gentler. I won- 
dered if I was in a different category than 
I had been in up to this point. Was I get- 
ting respect? Was that possible? 

The D.A. said, “Make sure he gets 
housing, and help him with applying for 


asSocial Security.” 


“Under Bridges” 


I said, “I have Social Security believed that at this rate of aging, I 


Disability that I couldn’t collect because 
of not having an address.” 

“Really? What did you do when you 
were working?” Helena asked. 

“Never mind. It was very long ago.” 

The meeting ended. They stopped giv- 
ing me shots of medication, and they said 
they would observe me for a while. This 
was equivalent to a hotel stay as far as I 
was concerned. The food was good, it was 
air-conditioned, and there was a television 
to watch. The social worker lined me up 
with some housing, and I’ve been off the 
streets since then. 

But, I wondered. Why was I abruptly 
in a different category? It seemed as 
though I was now seen as a cute old man, 
rather than a nuisance. And, if so, why? 

I looked in the mirror. I had my 
answer: I looked like a ninety-year-old 
man. Before, I was forty, but not well 
maintained. The long years of living on 
the streets had taken their toll, and I could 
have almost passed for seventy. But now I 
was far older than that, as a result of an 
experimental drug. 

Before, I had looked like I had a bit of 
toughness, and people usually had not 
messed with me. Now, I appeared help- 
less and feeble, like a very old man. I 
cursed. I looked at myself again and real- 
ized that my back was hunched. 

I shaved, but with difficulty because of 
how wrinkly I was. I put on my shirt and 
found that it now had a lot of extra room. 

I phoned the District Attorney’s office 
in an attempt to tell them what had hap- 
pened. They told me that Helena no 
longer worked there and had been fired. 
They said I could contact the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

At that point, I would have made out a 
Last Will; however, I don’t own anything. 
I decided I would walk to Starbucks if I 
could manage it, and treat myself to their 
most expensive, most caffeinated, and 
most sugary drink, since I instinctively 
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wouldn’t make it to the end of the month, 
to the point when rent would be due. 


AN EARLY TWILIGHT 


When I reached the coffee shop and 
was about to enter it, an old woman 
appeared. She was in a nice outfit, and she 
appeared to have a nice set of dentures. 
She told me she had been there a couple 
weeks earlier and had observed the man 
approach me and offer me money. 

“I saw you argue with the man and I 
thought you were going to refuse his 
offer,” she told me. “The same thing hap- 
pened to me two months ago. That same 
man approached me and offered to pay 
me to test a medication that he said might 
reverse the aging process.” 

“So you believed him too?” I asked. 

“Well, he told me that I could poten- 
tially get a large amount of money after 
the trial, and it might also improve my 
health. I fell for it, and I will always regret 
it.? 

Then she added the chilling words that 
I instinctively feared. “I’m fifty years old, 
but biologically I’m now eighty.” 

I asked, “Did they give you money?” 

“No. I sued them. And I threatened to 
expose their crap in the newspapers. So 
they settled. But I won’t be around much 
longer. I should have avoided their experi- 
ment.” She paused and then said, “Let me 
know if I can do anything to help.” 

“Thank you. What you’ve told me is 
help enough. We need to go after these 
bastards.” Even as I said that, I silently 
wondered if either one of us would live 
long enough to warn others. 

The old-seeming woman handed me 
some money and some cans of food, and 
she walked away into the twilight. 

Darkness was falling. Twilight had 
come early. Shadows were already gather- 
ing at the dark end of the street. 


The End 
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at subsidized prices were all ruled illegal, 


a restraint of trade, under NAFTA. 

Displacement doesn’t just hurt farmers; 
it hurts workers, too. In Cananea, a small 
mining town in Sonora, just south of the 
US. border, miners went on strike in 2008 
to stop a multinational corporation from 
eliminating their jobs and busting their 
union. When they lost their jobs, the border 
was only 50 miles north. The Mexican gov- 
ernment dissolved the Mexican Power and 
Light Company, which provides electrical 
service in central Mexico, and fired 44,000 
workers. This was a prelude to the privati- 
zation of the electrical system in Mexico. 
Where did those people go? The lack of 
labor rights, when it gets combined with 
economic reforms to benefit large corpora- 
tions, is a source of migration as well. 


AN ECOLOGICAL DISASTER 


And then there is environmental pollu- 
tion. In Veracruz, Smithfield took a beau- 
tiful desert valley and turned it into an 
ecological disaster by building the world’s 
largest pig farm complex. 

The story of Fausto Limén shows the 
consequences. On some warm nights, 
Fausto Limén’s children wake up and 
vomit from the smell. He puts his wife, 
two sons, and a daughter into his beat-up 
pickup, and they drive away from his 
farm until they can breathe the air without 
getting sick. Then he parks, and they sleep 
there for the rest of the night. 

They all had kidney ailments, all of his 
family, until they stopped drinking from the 
well on the farm, because Smithfield had 
contaminated the whole aquifer under the 


valley there. Less than half a mile from his 
house is one of the 80 pig farms built by 
Smithfield. Each one has over 20,000 hogs. 
That’s where the swine flu started. 

Victoria Hernandez, a teacher in one of 
the towns in the valley, La Gloria, said that 
her students would tell her that riding to 
school on the school bus was like riding in 
a toilet. She began writing leaflets about it 
and the ranchers in the valley began protest- 
ing about the expansion of these farms. 
That’s when Smithfield had them arrested 
for defamation in order to stop those 
protests. Defamation meant telling the truth 
about what Smithfield was doing. 

David Ceja left his home in Veracruz 
near the Perote Valley and eventually went 
to work in a Smithfield plant, the slaughter- 
house in Tar Heel, North Carolina. He says: 
“The free trade agreement was the cause of 
our problems. They were just paying as lit- 


tle to farmers as they could. When the — 


prices went up, no one had any money to 
pay. After the crisis, we couldn’t pay for 
electricity, we just used candles at home. 
And when you see that your parents don’t 
have any money, that’s when you decide to 
come, to help them. 

“In the ranches where we lived, the 
coyotes would come by offering to take us 
north. I was 18 years old when I left in 
1999, My parents sold four cows and 10 
hectares of land to get the money to get to 
the border. And then I walked across the 
river from Tamaulipas to Texas and 
walked through the mountains for two 
days and three nights. Some friends told 
me to go to North Carolina. And in 
Veracruz we had heard that there was a 
slaughterhouse there. When I was hired, I 
saw people from the area near where | 
lived. Lots of people from Veracruz 
worked at Smithfield.” 

NAFTA and the U.S. and Mexican 
governments helped big companies get 
rich by keeping wages low and then giv- 
ing them subsidies and letting them push 
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Immigrants, union members, and people of faith gather together on a march to call for an end to deportations. 


farmers into bankruptcy. That’s also why 
it’s so hard for families to survive: 
because they ‘can’t farm and because of 
those low wages. They get laid off to cut 
costs, their workplaces are privatized, or 
their unions get busted. 

On the border, an economy of 
maquiladoras and low wages was promot- 


ed as a way to produce jobs. But in the 


last recession, in Matamoros or Juarez or 
Tijuana, hundreds of thousands of people 
lost their jobs instead. When U.S. con- 
sumers stopped buying what those facto- 
ries were producing, people were laid off. 

When they were working, it took half a 
day’s wages for a woman to buy a half- 
gallon of milk for her kids. People live in 
houses made out of materials cast off 
from the plants, in homes that often don’t 
have any sewer system, on dirt roads, in 
terrible conditions. And that’s when peo- 
ple are working. i 

So when people lose those jobs and the 
border is right there, where are they going 
to go? We all will do whatever it takes for 
our families to survive. If it’s going north, 
that’s what people do. 

The DACA youth, the “dreamers,” are 
the true children of NAFTA — those 
who, more than anyone, paid the price for 
the agreement. Their parents brought them 
with them when they crossed the border 
without papers, choosing survival over 
hunger, seeking to keep their families 
together and give them a future. 


AMERICAN APARTHEID 
Today’s criminalization programs, the 
raids and the firings, are very tightly tied 


to the labor supply schemes, because fear 
and vulnerability make it harder for work- 


_ers to organize and for unions to help and 


represent them. The displacement of peo- 
ple is an unspoken tool of that policy, 
because it produces workers. 

This is an old story in the United States. 
It was a crime for decades, for instance, for 
Filipinos to marry women who were not 
Filipinas, because of anti-miscegenation 
laws. At the same time, our immigration 
policies-kept women from coming from the 
Philippines, so for the farm workers of the 
1930s and ‘40s, it was a crime to have a 
family. Many men stayed single their whole 
lives, moving from labor camp to labor 
camp, contributing their labor wherever the 
growers needed it. 

The braceros were “legal” because 
they had visas, the same thing employers 
say today about contract workers recruited 
in the H2-A and H2-B visa programs. But 
let’s remember the true history. The 


Maria Rosalia Mejia Marroquin, a Guatemalan immigrant, was 
arrested in an immigration raid at the Agriprocessors meatpacking 
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plant in Postville, lowa. She was released to care for her child, but 
had to wear an ankle bracelet to monitor her movements. 


braceros lived behind barbed wire in 
camps. If they went on strike, they were 
deported. They didn’t get all the pay they 
were owed, and when their contract was 
over, they had to leave the country. 

But the history of this abuse is also a 
history of resistance. Filipinos fought to 
stay, and just for the right to have a fami- 
ly. The braceros fought to stay, too. Some 
people just walked out of those labor 
camps, and kept on living and working 
without documents for 20 years, until the 


immigration amnesty of 1986. They are 
the grandparents of many, many families 
living in the United States today. 

In 1964, people like Bert Corona, 
Cesar Chavez, Dolores Huerta, and 
Ernesto Galarza, trade unionists and lead- 
ers of the Chicano civil rights movement, 
fought to get Congress’ to end the bracero 
program. The next year, Mexicans and 
Filipinos organized a union and they went 
out on strike in Coachella and Delano, 


See When Work Is a Crime page 9 
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and created the United Farm Workers. 

But they didn’t stop there. In 1965, 
they went back to Congress and demand- 
ed a law that would not make workers 
into braceros for the growers. They 
demanded a law that prioritized families, 
and won the family preference system. - 
Today, once you have a green card, you 
can get your mother or your father or your 
children to come and join you in the 
United States. The civil rights movement 
won that law. 

They’ve starved that system of the 
visas it needs to function. Now the wait- 
ing line is 20 years long for people to 
bring family members from Mexico City 
or Manila. Corporate proposals for 
reforming immigration laws would pull 
that family preference system apart. 
Instead they propose systems in which 
visas are given based on skills that 
employers want. These ideas would push 
us backwards into the bracero era again. 


POVERTY AND PROFIT 


Migration is not an accident. Here in the 
United States, we have an economic system~ 
that depends on migration — and on 
migrants. If all the migrants went home 
tomorrow, would there be fruits and vegeta- 
bles in the supermarkets? Who would be 
cutting up those pigs in Tar Heel? Who 
would clean the office buildings? 

Without the labor of today’s migrants, 
the economic system in this country would 
stop. But do the companies that are using 
that labor, whether it’s growers or the ones 
who own office buildings and hotels, pay 
for the needs of the workers’ families in the 
towns that people are coming from? 

Who pays for the school in San Miguel 
Cuevas, a town that sends strawberry 
workers to the fields of California? Who 
builds the homes there? Who pays for the 
doctor? Growers and the employers here 
pay for nothing. They don’t pay taxes in 
Mexico, and a lot of them don’t pay taxes 
in the United States either. 

Workers pay for everything. It’s a very 
cheap system for employers. For employ- 
ers, migration is a labor supply system, and 
for them it’s not broken at all. In fact, it 
works very well. In the United States, it’s 
cheap because workers without papers pay 
taxes and Social Security, but for them 
there are no unemployment benefits, no 
disability, no retirement. These are things 
that people fought for and won in the New 
Deal. But if you don’t have papers, the 
New Deal never happened. — 

We know that the wages of undocu- 
mented people are low and families can 
hardly live on them, but we also know 
that there’s a big difference in wages 
between a day laborer and a longshore- 
man. If employers had to pay the same, 
people’s lives would be a lot better. 

Before the longshoremen organized a 
union in the United States, they were like 
day laborers, hired every morning out on 
the docks. They were considered bums. 
You wouldn’t want your daughter to 


marry one. Now they send their kids to - 


the university. The union changed their 
lives. If employers had to raise the wages 
of immigrants, not to longshore wages, 
but just to the level of the average worker 
in this country, it would cost them billions 
of dollars. It’s no wonder there’s such 
fierce opposition when people organize 
unions or worker centers, or do anything 
to shake this system up. 

But immigrants are fighters. It wasn’t 
long ago when janitors sat down in the 
streets in Washington and across the 
country and won their right to a union, in 
a national campaign — Justice for 
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Pablo Alvarado, organizer for the Day Labor Union (and now director of the National Day Labor Organizing 
Network), talks to a group of day laborers getting work on the corner at Sunset Blvd. in Hollywood. 


Janitors. Immigrant workers have gone on 
strike in factories, in office buildings, 
laundries, hotels, fields. 

Some unions in this country are grow- 
ing, and many of them are those that know 
that immigrant workers are often willing to 
fight to make things better. The battles 
fought by immigrant workers are helping to 
make our unions stronger today. 

We had a big change in our labor move- 
ment in 1999 in Los Angeles. At the AFL- 
CIO convention that year, unions decided 
to fight to get rid of the law that makes 
work a crime, and to protect the rights of all 
workers to organize. With immigrants 
under attack today, it’s important that 
unions live up to that promise, especially to 
oppose the firing of millions of workers, 
including their own members, because of 
mandatory E-Verify. They need to oppose 
as well the administration proposals to rein- 
state S-Com and 287(g) agreements, that 
mandate cooperation between the police 
and immigration authorities. In the past, 
these have led to the deportation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. 


DIVIDE AND RULE 


This kind of enforcement has an impact 
on the ability of people to advocate for 
social change. At Smithfield Foods, one of 
the world’s biggest packinghouses in North 
Carolina, two raids and 300 firings scared 
workers so badly that their union drive 
stopped. But then Mexicans and African 
Americans found a way to make common 
cause, and together they won their union 
organizing drive. They said to each other, in 
effect: We all need better wages and condi- 
tions, and we all have the right to work here 
and to fight for them. 

Immigration raids are used to prevent 
unity between immigrants and other 
workers. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement agents made a huge raid on a 
factory belonging to Howard Industries in 
Laurel, Miss., and sent 481 workers to a 
privately run detention center. This raid 
occurred right before negotiations with 
the electrical workers union, in one of the 
few unionized plants in Mississippi. Jim 
Evans, president of the Mississippi 
Immigrant Rights Alliance and the AFL- 
CIO representative in Mississippi, says, 
“This was an attempt to drive a wedge 
between immigrants, African Americans, 
white people, and unions.” 

African Americans make up about 35 
percent of the population in Mississippi. 
In ten years, immigrants will make up 
another 10 percent. The Mississippi 
Immigrant Rights Alliance and the Black 


Caucus in the Mississippi legislature 


believe they can combine those votes with 
the state’s unions and with progressive 
white people, and get rid of the power 
structure that’s governed Mississippi 
since the end of Reconstruction. 

Chokwe Lumumba, the lawyer for the 


. Republic of New Africa, a Black libera- 


tion organization in Detroit, and later for 


the Mississippi Immigrant Rights . 


Alliance, was elected mayor of Jackson, 
Miss., and now his son Chokwe Antar 
Lumumba is mayor. So this strategy 
works. Firings and this workplace 
enforcement are intended to drive a wedge 


into the heart of that political coalition to 
stop any possibility for change. 


THE EMERGING RESISTANCE 


Last year, teachers went on strike all 
over Mexico trying to.defeat a kind of 
education reform that was invented here 
in the United States. All around Latin 
America, the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) has 
set up business groups that call for priva- 
tizing schools and firing teachers. In 
Mexico, teachers are upset, not just over 
their own job losses, but because there is 
so little alternative to. migration for their 
students, for young people in Mexico. 

Oaxaca is one of the states sending the 
largest number of migrants to the United 
States today. About three-quarters of the 
3.4 million people who live in Oaxaca fit 
into the Mexican government’s category of 
extreme poverty. The illiteracy rate in 
Oaxaca is over 20 percent, almost half of all 
students don’t finish elementary school, 12 
percent of homes don’t have electricity, a 
quarter don’t have running water, and 40 
percent of the families living in Oaxaca live 
in a home that has a dirt floor. 

But Oaxaca and Mexico are not so 
exceptional. In developing countries all 


over the world, people want an alterna- . 


tive. They want the right to a decent life 
in the communities where they live. 
Advocating for the right to stay home 
means that migration should be a choice, 
something voluntary, not forced. 

But advocating for policies to give life 
to this right usually means defying the 
government. Teachers and their: support- 
ers were shot and killed in Nochixtlan 
during that strike. The lack of human 
rights is itself a factor that contributes to 
migration from Oaxaca and Mexico, 
because it makes it so difficult for people 
to-organize for change. 

There are alternative proposals for 
changing this system to benefit workers 
and families instead. The American 
Friends Service Committee’s document, 
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“A New Path,” lays out principles for a 
humane immigration reform. So do pro- 
posals from the Binational Front of 
Indigenous Organizations and a network 
called The Dignity Campaign. They all 
start by asking not what Congress will 
vote for, but what will solve the problems 
of working people. 

They propose legalization — green 
cards or permanent residence visas — that 
would let people live normal lives in fam- 
ilies and communities. They advocate 
eliminating the criminalization of immi- 
grants — no more deportations, no more 


detention centers, no more using the 
police as immigration agents, and no E- 


Verify database to target workers for fir- 
ings. Instead, they propose a system based 
on equality and rights, and oppose guest 
worker programs. 

Families in Mexico, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, and the Philippines have a right 
to survive as well. Young people have a 
right to not migrate. And for that, people 
need jobs and productive farms and good 
schools and health care. Changing agree- 
ments like NAFTA should be part of any 
immigration reform proposal, and any 
process for renegotiating the treaty should 
look at its impact on the roots of migration. 

It’s not possible to win progressive 
changes in immigration law without fight- 
ing for jobs, education, health care, and 
justice. These demands unite people, and 
that unity can stop raids and create a more 
just society for everybody, immigrant and 
non-immigrant alike. 

This is not just a dream of a remote or 
impossible future. In 1955, change for 
farm workers seemed impossible too. In 
the depth of the Cold War, growers had 
all the power and workers didn’t have 
any. If you were Black and tried to vote in 
Mississippi, you could be lynched or your 
home or your church might be bombed. 

Yet, ten years later, the Civil Rights 
Act and the Voting Rights Act had 
passed, a new immigration law protected 
families, the bracero program was over, 
and a new union for farm workers had just 
gone out on strike in Delano. 

Many of the same members of 
Congress who voted against these things 
in 1955 voted for them in 1965. What 
changed this country was the Civil Rights 
movement. Today a movement as strong 
and powerful, willing to fight for what we 
really need, can win an immigration sys- 
tem that respects human rights. It can stop 
deportations and provide a system of 
security for working families on both 
sides of the border. 
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laws banning or limiting the sharing of 
meals with the ever-growing population 
of internally displaced Americans. 

Nearly every day, news reports tell us 
that another city is threatening to stop what 
the authorities have come to call “street 
feeding,” using as an excuse the relatively 
new myth that providing meals to the hun- 
gry on the streets or in parks “only enables” 
the homeless and deters them from seeking 
help at indoor facilities. 

“Don’t feed people living on the 
streets,” declares the City of Phoenix in a 
report by KJZZ journalist Christina Estes in 
a September 2016 story on NPR. Phoenix 
began a program called the “Street Feeding 
Collaborative,” which morphed into the 
more upbeat-sounding “Success off the 
Streets Collaborative.” 

“The city is calling the few dozen orga- 
nizations the Success off the Streets 
Collaborative,” Brenna Goth reported in a 
December 2016 story in The Arizona 
Republic. “Members are encouraging 
groups to trade street feeding for work with 
licensed providers, or to support formerly 
homeless people once they are housed.” 

Mike Atanasio posted news of this 
campaign to drive the homeless out of 
sight on the Facebook site, “Arizona 
Friends of Homeless,” along with photos 
of people being forced from Hance Park. 

Atanasio described Phoenix’s effort to 
force homeless people out of sight: 
“OUTREACH 10/11/17 — bad news for 
outreach groups at parks. The city parks 
department has turned heavy handed 
about homelessness... in addition to 
telling some homeless at Hance Park that 
they had to take their belongings out of 
the park, they are also forcing outreach 
groups to distribute ONLY commercially 
prepared foods. Wrapped candy bars, bot- 
tled water, etc. That just quadrupled the 
cost of providing foods to the homeless in 
parks, instead of 25-cent bowl of soup we 
would have to buy $1 hot dog. 

“We have been able to make nearly 5 


gallons of soup that feeds 50-60 for $10. 
That is no longer possible ... to feed the 
same 60 people would require $60 plus or 
minus ... not feasible. In addition to hav- 
ing a food handlers card, we would need a 
permit from the city... well we know how 
that worked out at Cass... it was never 
definitive how to get a permit... or how 
much... this is very foolish. We will-still 
do our outreach.. but limited in scope.:. 
whack-a-mole doesn’t work.” 

San Jose Food Not Bombs has been 
another of the groups threatened by local 
authorities. Food Not Bombs has been 
sharing free vegan meals at Saint James 
Park for more than 15 years in San Jose, 
and is just one of many groups that have 
been sharing meals there with the hungry. 

“We believe that it’s a church’s right to 
be able to feed the poor,” said Pastor Scott 
Wagers of CHAM Ministries, which has 
been sharing meals with the hungry in St 
James Park for 20 years. “That’s an exten- 
sion of our religious freedom, and the bot- 
tom line is we’ll fight for this.” 

Matt Cano, assistant parks and recre- 
ation director, in an attempt to justify the 
ban, told the San Jose Mercury News: 
“Everybody is really focused on making 
sure that the daily experience of everybody 
using the park, whether it’s a resident who 
lives near there or someone doing business 
near there, is a great experience. We are try- 
ing to reactivate the park, with things like 
yoga, movies at night, running clubs. We 
all need great open spaces.” 

Councilman Raul Peralez wrote a letter 
to homeless advocates in another of his 
attempts to justify the ban, stating, “Feeding 
our homeless must be done in a manner that 
is consistent and combined with the other 
wrap-around services that our homeless 
neighbors need to get back on their feet.” 

Peralez advances the failed theory that 
“street feeding” enables the homeless to 
stay homeless and that they would have 
access to recovery programs and jobs if 
they were unable to get meals on the 
streets and were forced to eat indoors at 
“established” programs. 
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The effort to ban “street feeding” — as if those seeking food 
were livestock — comes at a time when the Trump adminis- 
tration is cutting food stamps, Meals on Wheels, and aid to 


the poorest Americans, while increasing military spending 
and giving tax breaks to corporations and the top 1%. 


Why is San Jose carrying out this 
crackdown now? Participants in the social 
networking site Nextdoor generated e- 
mails to city officials urging them to stop 
the sharing of meals at St James Park. 
This e-mail campaign might not have 
reflected the true feelings of many in the 
community and may have been inspired 
by the police and business interests. 

San Jose is just one of many cities where 
policies against those who don’t have hous- 
ing are advanced on Nextdoor.com in coor- 
dination with local police officials. As 
Fortune magazine reported in July 2014, 
“Nextdoor had formed more than 170 part- 
nerships with police departments and agen- 
cies, add[ing] new cities at a much faster 
clip, potentially leading to a new phase of 
growth for the site.” 

“I view Nextdoor as neighborhood 
watch for the 21st century,” said Lt. Chris 
Bolton of the Oakland Police Department, 
who helped pilot his department’s part- 
nership with Nextdoor in April 2014. 

Local Food Not Bombs volunteers 
believe this campaign on Nextdoor.com 
could in part have been where the impetus 
for the new policy against sharing meals 
in the park originated. 

On July 28, I called the Department of 
Parks, Recreation and Neighborhood 
Services director’s office to find out if 
churches feeding the hungry at St. James 
Park would be cited with an infraction or a 
misdemeanor. I asked if the Department 
knew where the idea of providing wrap- 
around services originated. 

Their spokesman had no idea and she 
directed me to Ray Bramson, Director of 
Housing. I could not reach his office. 
They never returned my calls. Amazingly, 
the “wrap-around services” they cite as a 
reason for ending “street feeding” appar- 
ently includes Food Not Bombs, since I 


receive at least one or two calls every few 
months from hungry people referred to 
San Jose Food Not Bombs by San Jose 
Social Services. 

More than 70 American cities have 
passed laws banning or limiting the shar- 
ing of free food outside in public spaces. 
In the first seven months of this year, 
authorities arrested Food Not Bombs vol- 
unteers in Tampa, told Miami Food Not 
Bombs volunteers they couldn’t share 
food, and have introduced a new ordi- 
nance against sharing meals outside in Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida. ; 

During the past six months, police told 
Food Not Bombs volunteers to stop sharing 
meals in Buffalo, New York, Eureka, 
California, and sent health department offi- 
cials to interfere with Food Not Bombs in 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois. The struggle 
for the right of Food Not Bombs to share 
meals outside in Houston, Texas, is also 
heating up, and anti-homeless advocates in 
Santa Cruz, California, continue their 
attempts to close the twice-weekly Food 
Not Bombs meal and have been pressuring 
local officials to hire anti-homeless consul- 
tant Robert Marbut, employed by dozens 
of cities around the U.S. to “solve the 
homeless problem,” in part by demanding 
an end to “street feeding.” 

Marbut, a highly paid consultant, has 
been hired by several cities to address 
homelessness. Daytona Beach renewed 
Marbut’s contract in January 2015 at a 
cost of $7,201.25 per month for 14 
months, plus up to $35,000 for expenses. 
Marbut’s total compensation from the city 
has now reached roughly $185,000. And 
that from a single medium-size city. 

NPR’s Rachel Martin interviewed 
Marbut in 2014 after the City of Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida, saw headlines about 
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the arrest of 90-year-old Arnold Abbott 
‘and Food Not Bombs volunteers for shar- 
ing food outside the downtown library. 
Said Marbut, “If you give food on the 
street, you end up in a very convoluted 
way, but still an important way, you end 
up preventing people from going into 24/7 
programming.” 

Marbut’s “Seven Guiding Principles of 
Homeless Transformation — Moving 
from Enablement to Engagement,” states 
in principle 6, “Street feeding programs 
without comprehensive services pee 
increase and promote homelessness.” 

Marbut’s model program is the 37-acre 
Haven for Hope campus that opened in the 
summer of 2010 in his home town of San 
Antonio, Texas. Local media welcomed the 
opening: “Comprehensive services like 
those provided at Haven For Hope are typi- 
cally only available in state prisons.” The 
campus has 550 closed-circuit television 
cameras and a staff of 40 security guards. 

The San Antonio Express published an 


article in 2015 titled “Street feeding caus- 


ing headaches.” It read in part: “When 
Haven opened in 2010, the city made 
street feeding of the homeless illegal, 
unless it’s done by licensed kitchens.” 
The only high-profile enforcement of this 
law was against a licensed kitchen. Chef 
Joan Cheever, owner of Chow Train; was 
cited and threatened with a $2,000 fine for 
sharing food with the hungry at Maverick 
Park in April of 2015. 

But sending people to Haven Fo: 
Hope, and the law against sharing food 
with the hungry on the streets, has failed 
to force the homeless out of sight. Sixteen 
years after outlawing “street feeding” 
San Antonio, the Rivard Report reported 


on the Department of Public Works and 


Haven For Hope’s program of periodic 
cleanups of homeless camps: “Dozens of 
homeless camps are hiding in plain sight 
throughout downtown San Antonio.” 

San Antonio is not the only city to wit- 
ness the failure of programs based on 
Marbut’s theory. Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
Placer County and Fresno, California, 
Daytona Beach, Ft. Lauderdale, Key 
West, Sarasota, St. Petersburg and 
Pensacola, Florida are among the cities 
that tried Marbut’s program only to find 
that hundreds of people are still forced to 
live on the streets. 

The City of St. Petersburg hired 
Marbut, and at his suggestion, opened The 
Pinellas Safe Harbor facility in the old 
county jail. According to sheriff's depart- 
ment data collected from 2011 through 
2013, just 7 percent of those leaving the 
facility found permanent housing, while 3 
percent went to another shelter or to a 
friend or relative. Most returned to the 
streets within a month. 

In California, Santa Cruz anti-homeless 
activist Janet Fardette has e-mailed officials 
several times suggesting the city hire 
Marbut. In a February 13, 2017, e-mail 
she asked that city officials look into 
“Robert Marbut’s widely successful’ the- 
ory mentioned on NPR, “More Cities Are 
Making It Illegal To sie Out Food To 
The Homeless.” 

On March 3, 2017 she sent a impas- 
sioned e-mail recommending Marbut to 
Santa Cruz County Supervisors Ryan 
Coonerty and Bruce McPherson, Santa 
Cruz Mayor Chase, and Santa Cruz 
Councilpersons Noroyan and Terrazas. 

Here are key excerpts from her e-mail: 


Subject: Feeding on Public Streets 
“Feeding people on public streets is 
NOT empowering the homeless or keeping 
our community healthy.... Until we all unite 
and face the overwhelming homeless 
“enabling” that goes on in our city, nothing 
will truly change.... “I have one suggestion 
. [T]he only way we are truly going to 
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tackle all these problems and empower the 
homeless, keep our city clean and you all 
your civic jobs ... is to investigate and ulti- 
mately employ an outside consulting firm 
that specializes in helping cities over- 
whelmed with the homeless.... 

“I have no investment in Robert 
Marbut’s Consulting Firm. I encourage 
ALL of YOU to go to his website and 
read about his program, how it works, 
etcetera. Call and ask questions. Deborah 
Elston called one of their recent clients in 
California. I’m pretty sure it was a city 
council member in Buena Park who raved 
about the impact he’d made in their city. I 
believe he brought down the CALLS TO 
SERVICE by 31% in one year’s time. 
There are answers and they do work. 

“I encourage ALL of you to pull 
together. Our City deserves better than 
this.... patching up one piece at a time, 
only to have it worn away in a short time, 
does NOT WORK. If you all pull together 
(Supervisors and the City’s Public Safety 
Committee) I am certain Santa Cruz will 
be a safer, cleaner and happier communi- 
ty. Google Robert Marabut and you will 
find a series of sites devoted to explaining 
his program and I’m sure a phone number 
to contact him. Thanks for your interest 
and service to your community. We all 
appreciate your good works.” 

Sincerely, Janet Fardette 


Fardette’s e-mail mentions “Deborah 
Elston called one of their recent clients in 
California,” evidently one of the cities 
that hired Marbut to justify the ending of 
what he calls “Street Feeding.” Elston is 
the founder of Santa Cruz Neighbors, 
which is a principle member of 
Nextdoor.com in Santa Cruz. The same 


-Nextdoor.com that was used to organize 


an effort to end the meals at Saint James 
Park in San Jose. 

The October 14, 2017, opinion piece in 
the Santa Cruz Sentinel, “Homeless prob- 
lem demands action and SCPD is acting,” 
by the new Chief of Police, Andrew G. 
Mills, suggests official support for the 
implementation of policies promoted by 
Robert Marbut and those seeking to force 
the homeless out of sight. 

Chief Mills, though never calling out 
Food Not Bombs by name, makes a con- 
nection between the well known location 
of the twice-weekly meal and a serious, 
mainly food-borne illness by saying, “The 
U.S. Post Office is a homeless camp and 
ground zero for the Hepatitis A outbreak.” 
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In an October 19, 2017, meeting with 
volunteers, Mills claimed he intentionally 
did not mention Food Not Bombs and 
claimed that he meant it was “ground 
zero” because nearly 400 unhoused peo- 
ple come to the post office each weekend 
to eat. Chief Mills told the volunteers that 
city officials were considering introducing 
an ordinance to regulate the distribution of 
free meals outside. He also suggested that 
the city might ask Food Not Bombs to 
change location. He also mentioned the 
flood of emails he was getting from people 
posting on Nextdoor.com attacking him for 
his opinion piece, demanding he do more to 
drive the homeless from the city. 

Jessica York’s October 16th Sentinel 
article “Santa Cruz police chief displaces 
homeless by post office, softens sleeping 
ban,” quotes the county denying Mills’ 
claim about the Hepatitis A outbreak. 

“In his op-ed, Mills termed the post 
office encampment as ‘ground zero’ for 
the Hepatitis A outbreak. Santa Cruz 
County spokesman Jason Hoppin stepped 
back from that statement, saying the city 
has had a concentration of confirmed 
patients in the downtown, but that the 
county has not linked the cases specifical- 
ly to the post office dwellers.” 

We see Mills espouse Marbut’s theory 
of enabling again a few sentences later: 
“The homeless exist in a wasteland of 
hopelessness, despised by some, enabled 
by others, but ignored by most of us, who 
just walk by pretending they don’t exist.” 

People in Santa Cruz who hate those 
without housing believe that Mills is refer- 
ring to Food Not Bombs when he writes 
“enabled by others” in a piece about those 
sleeping outside the post office. 

Chief Mills joins Marbut’s wrap- 
around-services chorus with this com- 
ment: “The county and city together need 
to provide wrap-around services such as 
mental health to work with the homeless. 
In a focused location, we can encourage 
all advocates, social services, and support 
systems ‘to give everything they have to 
those willing to move forward.” 

The theory that ending “street feeding” 
is part of a solution to “the homeless 
problem” deflects attention from one of 
the main causes of homelessness, and that 
is the inability of millions of Americans to 
find housing they can afford. A study con- 
ducted by the real estate company Zillow 
using census figures and homeless counts 
for the 25 largest U.S. metropolitan areas 
shows that a 5 percent average rent hike in 
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Los Angeles County would push 2,000 
more people into homelessness. A 5 per- 
cent average rent hike in New York would 
lead to nearly 3,000 more homeless. 

The effort to make it more difficult for 
people to have access to food (“street feed- 
ing,” as if those seeking food were live- 
stock) comes at a time when the Trump 
administration is cutting food stamps, 
Meals on Wheels, and other aid to the poor- 
est Americans, while redirecting those tax 
dollars to military spending and tax breaks 
for corporations and the top 1%. 

Trump’s 2018 budget asks for $192 
billion in cuts to food stamps over the 
next decade. He also intends to cut fund- 
ing for after-school programs that help 
provide food to 1.6 million children, and 
wants to cut millions of dollars from 
Meals on Wheels. 

Over 13 percent of Americans current- 
ly receive SNAP food stamp benefits, 
including low-income families with chil- 
dren, the elderly, people with disabilities, 
and those who have recently become 
unemployed. They receive, on average, 
about $4.17 per day or $1.39 per meal. 
Nearly half of SNAP recipients are chil- 
dren. That’s 20 million kids or 1 in 4 
Americans under the age of 18. 

The U.S. Congress just passed a huge 
increase in military spending exceeding 
Trump’s proposed “defense” budget 
request by $18.5 billion. The National 
Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) 
would spend $696 billion on the military 
in fiscal year 2018, well beyond President 
Trump’s requested budget — a budget the 
White House boasted as a “historic 
increase in defense spending.” The 
NDAA received bipartisan support, with 
117 House Democrats and all but eight 
Republicans voting in favor. 

These economic policies are sure to 
contribute to an alarming increase in peo- 
ple becoming homeless. In light of this, it 
is criminal for local officials to consider 
banning or restricting the sharing of food 
with the flood of people who are desper- 
ate to fill their bellies. 

It is sickening that authorities are so 
eager to drive millions of Americans who 
are suffering from a lack of housing out of 
sight that they will spend more than 
$100,000 a year to hire a consultant such 
as Marbut, when they could be spending 
that money on proven solutions and unit- 
ing to pressure federal and state officials 
to redirect the billions of tax dollars that 
are now spent on the world’s largest mili- 
tary or providing tax breaks for the rich. 

Those on Nextdoor.com could use their 
online time to push for one less aircraft 
carrier or 20 less F35 jets and demand that 
funding be directed to food, housing, edu- 
cation and healthcare. Local political lead- 
ers could take the lead in a national cam- 
paign to redirect federal funds from the 
military toward the real national security 
produced by ending hunger and poverty 
— a solution that would not only, in their 
words, “clean up our streets,” but would 
end the desperation of millions of their 
fellow Americans. 

So far, there isn’t the political will to do 
what is-moral and a benefit to most 
Americans, and that is where groups like 
Food Not Bombs come in. We create a pub- 
lic forum with our regular vegan meals with 
the goal of not only alleviating hunger, but 
of encouraging the community to take non- 
violent direct action to end the exploitation 
and violence of the corporate state. 

The Hunger Games are real: the tragic 
logic of a collapsing empire. Rather than 
blaming one another for our conditions, 
we could end this crisis by working 
together to transform our society so no 


_ one is forced to live on the streets or seek 


food at soup kitchens. 


Keith McHenry is the co-founder of the 
global movement, Food Not Bombs. 
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Quality of life for homeless people 
continues to suffer while resources are 
wasted on writing citations and tickets, 
and the demolition of encampments. 
Tactics like these provide no progress 
towards ending homelessness. 

Negative health outcomes and mortal- 
ity rates are highly correlated with home- 
lessness. Until recently, Bay Area cities 
have doubled down on status quo actions 
by choosing to enact “quality-of-life” 
laws that restrict unsheltered people’s 
right to sleep, to sit, be sheltered from rain 
and cold, receive food, congregate, or 
hold onto possessions not on their person. 

Jurisdictions continue to expend signif- 
icant resources on homeless camp abate- 
ment as their most immediately feasible 
remedy for short-term amelioration of 
business and community fears regarding 
encampments. 


PREVENTION AND RAPID RE-HOUSING 


Homeless prevention programs still 
receive only about 10. percent of the total 
funds dedicated to homelessness. 
Prevention efforts have not slowed the 
increase in numbers of people who 
become homeless for the first time and 
are forced to live on the streets. 

Every East Bay resident is affected by 
the housing crisis and its effect in 
decreasing quality of life. Most unhoused 
people are displaced local residents, for- 
merly incarcerated, and/or lack mental 
health treatment. In California, a 10 per- 
cent increase in rent correlates with 6.5 
percent increase in homelessness. 

Citizens and jurisdictions must commit 
to improve the health and lives of people 
experiencing homelessness and help get 
unsheltered people off the streets, and 
give them access to health care and hous- 
ing. The task is daunting, and the paucity 
of existing local resources does not meet 
the most basic of the emergent needs. 

Federal, state and local agencies must 
organize resources together. Collaboration 
possibilities include agencies such as: 
Social Services Agency, Children and 
Family Services, Office of Education, 
First 5, Senior Services, Health Services, 
Public Health, Mental Health, Probation, 
Community Development, Consumer and 
Business Affairs. 

At the local level, a comprehensive 
strategy needs to identify and assess 
households in danger of homelessness, 
and prevent the worst from happening, 
especially by diverting families in housing 
crises. Prevention resources should be pri- 
oritized for people most vulnerable to 
evictions. Outreach workers should dedi- 
cate themselves to connecting vulnerable 
populations with legal assistance that can 
help prevent evictions. 

The stock of housing that has histori- 
cally supported people who are housing- 
insecure, by providing rapid re-housing, is 
largely unavailable today. Affordable and 
stable housing support must also address 


_people’s health and employment needs. 


Work support programs are disappear- 
ing. Greater income support and housing 
subsidies are needed for people without 
access to meaningful and stable employ- 
ment at income levels sufficient to afford 
housing. People with serious health mental 
health conditions, youth aging out of foster 
care or juvenile justice systems, and adults 
with frequent contact with hospitals and 
criminal justice need access to service part- 
nership providers in or near their housing. 

Solutions focused on prevention for all 
vulnerable populations must ensure that 
people are better connected to help before 
losing their housing. This includes effec- 
tive prison and institutional discharge 


“The Hand That Takes” 


planning to prevent post-release home-_ 


lessness. 

Legal services seek to preserve safe 
and decent housing for low-income ten- 
ants and avert evictions, especially when 
tenants are forced to move due to landlord 
foreclosure or escalating rental costs. 
Preventing illegal evictions is far more 
effective and humane than reversing the 
personal and financial costs once people 
become homeless. 

People leaving foster care systems and 
juvenile probation, and formerly incarcerat- 
ed individuals must be provided with 
resources to ensure successful re-integra- 
tion into their family and community when 
possible. This may include re-integration 
with Section 8 families. Wraparound sup- 
port, especially for former foster youth, 
needs to be provided to the individual for: 6 
months prior to discharge and to families 
after discharge, including access to commu- 
nity college or vocational training, access to 
public benefits, and supportive services for 
long-term self-sufficiency and homeless- 
ness prevention. 

Prevention is most effective when pro- 
vided as housing subsidies. Indeed, most 
people who are homeless indicate the sup- 
port they need to obtain permanent hous- 
ing is assistance paying rent. Rapid 
Rehousing services are more available for 
the 20 percent who “qualify,” for non- 
chronically homeless single adults, and 
families. Rapid Rehousing strives to 
ensure that homelessness is a rare, brief 
and one-time experience. 

For people who live with serious men- 
tal illness, permanent supportive housing 
is most effective. Housing Court, a spe- 
cialty court for matters involving residen- 
tial housing, and similar legal interven- 
tions for tenancy preservation, offers 
mediation with landlords to prevent evic- 
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tion. Similarly, Mental Health Court pre- 
vents people living with serious mental 
illness from cycling through jails and 
shelters. ; 


FACING REALITY 


While all of the above programs, poli- 
cies and strategies will keep some people 
housed, many more will become homeless 
each year as long as the current economic 
forces promote gentrification and eco- 
nomic inequality. This forces us to a full 
discussion of creating alternative habi- 
tats/dwellings where people can live with 
dignity and support while they wait for 
placement in permanent housing which 
might be built in the next decade. 


CREATING SAFE HABITAT 


Enabling Legislation. Several East 
‘Bay cities have access to funds provided 
by California statute, AB 932 “Shelter 
Crisis: Homeless Shelters.” Low-cost, 
community-engaged solutions are chal- 
lenging to implement but have proven to 
be cost-effective. Enabling legislation 
allows cities to fight the fight to bring 
immediate solutions into action. 


Short of permitting Safe Organized 


Sites (“SOS”) as described below, basic 
human rights of homeless people must be 
met by supporting access to hygiene facil- 
ities (bathrooms, wash stations, showers, 
laundry) and sanitation, adequate food 
and potable water, cooking facilities, 
access to medicine, and access to addi- 
tional safe places such as Warming 
Centers during inclement weather. 

To mitigate conditions of illness that 
are symptomatic of poverty and homeless- 
ness, unsheltered people require access to 
social workers, health workers, nurses and 
doctors, substance and mental health treat- 
ment, opportunities for education and 
employment. The right to shelter on 


demand, when pathways to more perma- 
nent housing are also available, shortens 
the duration that people must live out- 
doors. 


SAFE HAVEN, SAFE PARK, REST AREA, 
SANCTUARY CAMP. 


Sanctioned camp models are located 
on publicly controlled or private land used 
by a group to manage a supported 
encampment. Models range from charita- 
ble (where help is handed from provider 
to client, with institutional funding 
required) to self-managed (rules created 
by residents, staff facilitate, public agen- 
cies deliver support, partnership with 
neighborhood). Most Bay Area examples 
lean heavily toward charitable models. 

A Rest Area for a short-term camper is 
provided, sometimes at the front-end of a 
self-organized Sanctuary Camp, for a 
night’s respite and an opportunity to expe- 
rience the camaraderie and sense of pur- 
pose that a Sanctuary Camp can provide, 
and offers a step-up to that commitment 
level. 

Iterations of San _ Francisco’s 
Navigation Center and Oakland’s Safe 
Haven do not use a self-organizing orga- 
nizational structure. Instead, instead they 
offer safety for a time-limited basis in a 
24-hour staffed structure, operating under 
the obligation to provide intensified ser- 
vices to stabilize campers, connect to 
mainstream resources and County 
Coordinated Entry. These approaches are 
at least seven times more expensive than 
self-organized versions. 


SELF-ORGANIZED CAMP 


Self-organizing seeks to increase the 
degree of safety, support, stability, and 
predictability in a camp. Residents who 
self-organize are seeking to prove that 
they are capable of conducting themselves 
as a community that can successfully 
interact with and integrate as neighbors in 
a larger community. 

Self-managed camps provide a more 
tangible sense of belonging, resident own- 
ership of a safe place to call home, 
increased safety in the neighborhood sur- 
rounding the camp, purposeful and recip- 
rocal roles and relationships. 

The model includes a well-established 
code of conduct regarding sobriety, safe- 
ty/nonviolence, non-harassment, coopera- 
tion and participation. With an ethos of 
mutual support, the organization is led by 
a horizontal leadership team for day-to- 
day decision-making, in between weekly 
camp meetings where everyone’s atten- 
dance and voice is required and due 
process is maintained. 


SELF-EVOLVING VILLAGE 


These emerge along a continuum from 
unsupported encampment to more perma- 
nent housing, as an organic response by 
unsheltered residents themselves, usually 
in partnership with community advocates 
and stakeholders. The effort organizes by 
itself or with nonprofit’ support, as it 
builds a model that demonstrates social, 
environmental, and economic sustainabili- 
ty as a low-impact, low-cost, collectively 
driven initiative. 

Developing safe sites for sleeping out- 
doors is a public health requirement, even 
where it is not accepted as a public policy 
option. Providing for sleep is not a perma- 
nent solution to homelessness. But given 
the health and housing emergency, mea- 
sures must be taken to secure safe spaces 
where safe and dignified sleep can occur. 

Any citizen possesses the sacrosanct 
right to self-determination and autonomy 
to determine what is appropriate for their 
circumstances. Time-limited interventions 
for safe sleeping violate this right. Self- 
governance upholds this right. 


